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<9HE DEGO^AmOI^ AND RU^NISHEl^. 



wood, the ceiling frescoed in the style of the 18th century, fur- 
niture covered with Gobelin tapestry, brocade and plush, a 
carpet made in Turkey after special designs, tables of onyx and 
mosaic, bronzes and mirrors, large vases of Sevres, Worcester 
and Derby, these make up the chief appointments. 

The most noteworthy of the brie a- brae is the Prometheus 
vase which, at the Centennial, attracted so mueh attention. It 
is of Minton ware, and stands about a yard high. Of a perfect 
texture, it reproduces that clear turquoise tint reflected from a 
Mediterranean sunset. There is no ornamentation upon the ovoid 
Bhaped body, but to the handles are chained mailed figures, 
modeled with unequaled vigor and freedom. Prometheus bound 
to the rock and torn by the vulture, strains every muscle agairist 
the bonds that hold him fast. 

Across the hall is the library finished in the Italian style 
with ebony and gold. It is surrounded with bookshelves six 
feet high, which are surmounted with brie-a brae from every 
land and clime, while within locked cabinets are the rarest col- 
lection of autographs and manuscripts in this country; some of 
tkeni cannot be duplicated in any country. In the center of 
the room is a carved ebony table made of woods brought by 
du Chaillu from the heart of Africa, and all around are striking 
mementos of men and women famed through all the world. 

On the second floor is a sitting room decorated in shades of 
rich, deep yellow, and containing a cabinet of the wonderful 
carved Ivory of Japan There are also chamber suites hung with 
silk tapestry and brocade in various colors. One, the walls 
covered with rich toned blue silk reps, is still called Gen. Grant's 
room, because that commander was its first and frequent occu- 
pant. There is another in soft, striped pink, and one in warm, 
light gray. In all these chambers, furniture coverings and 
hangings haruwyiize in tint, and differ in material. In short, 
nothing is wanfing which taste can suggest or the markets of 
the world supply. 





MAIZART. 



America's Great Cereal in Art 
and Architecture. 



By J. A. Prick. 

■4t^$lfe| HERE is a deal of pleasant 
'AxJfjjLjHj speculation in regard to art. 
^^3 k I* is doubtful whether we 
fes M /2*fErSx^ can ass '^ n t ^ ie artistic sense 
4\ ^?^ the **!1\Ji f to any but the imitative, 
mimicking or reproducing 
faculty in the human spe- 
cies. Indeed, it is yet quite 
a fact that we can neither 
think, dream nor fancy ex- 
cept upon knowledge of some real existing material substance that 
has come somewhere or somehow within the limits and powers of 
our mental action or observation. 

If we are thus tied to our mother nature, and it is established 
that we can nowhere go beyond her, it follows that upon her we 
must rely for knowledge and inspiration, and that we must fol- 
low or be lost as unfit to survive. Nature, then, is the only orig- 
inal artist we know, and her visible forms are growths, sequences 
following one upon the other in perfect harmony and in eternal 
order. Her business is to excite pleasure, whether it appear in 
the graceful form of the perfect tree or shrub, in the inciting 
color of the flower, in the delicate plumage or sweet notes of the 
bird, or what not that might be adduced for the purpose of illus- 
tration. It is absolutely true that certain things please the eye, 
the ear, the taste, the sense of touch, and as we cannot or never 
have been able to go beyond this realm of comprehension, it were 
better to be content to dwell within it. 

For example and illustration, certain forms please the eye, 
and it may be reasoned that it is not the form itself, but the 
structure of the eye, that gives the sensation. With one form 
the eye has less to do to follow it ; hence it rests easily upon it, 
and with satisfaction and appearances — with another it is obliged 
to perform occular gymnastics, and the muscles give warning of 
the labor required and protest by arousing a sense of condemna- 
tion and disgust — hence the results of likes and dislikes in art. 
Now, then, it follows that, so far as we know, Nature does 
all things well ; never makes a material mistake ; and so we come 
to imitating her forms and adopting, unconsciously perhaps, her 
methods. Thus all art becomes a mere reflection of some of those 
grander objects in our composition and surroundings. We create 
nothing— absolutely nothing. Conventionalizing is not creating; 
slap and dash in art or architecture is not originality, but it may 
be abortion ; suggestive quality is only a half performance, and 
if applied to any other line of life would be condemned, and full 
service would be demanded, etc. 



These things being so, let us ask what we have in all our art, 
ornaments and architecture but the imitation of forms that grat- 
ify the physical characteristics of the eye, and that tend to weary 
less readily than other forms, or the adaptation to those things 
that give the greatest number of pleasant sensations or reduce 
pain to the minimum, which is the real business of Nature. 

Thus we can trace all our styles in architecture to some utili- 
tarian service — some special devotion of the age in which it had 
its rise and development until it has long come to be considered 
an exhausted province, and that it has become utterly impossible 
to formulate a new or a different one. In all past time no indi- 
vidual, no one age ever formulated an architectural style, but 
here, as in the progressive development of Nature, it was incited 
by some particular want or passion, and it grew through the 
hands of generation after generation until at last, we, standing 
and looking backward, are able to distinguish the particular and 
call it a style. Thus might the Indian, the Egyptian, the Greek, 
the Roman and the Gothic be cited to illustrate the assertion, 
but for the impossible in a short sketch. 

Sufficient probably, taking advantage of the " suggestive " in 
art, has been advanced to enable us to assert, that we are to day 
formulating a style in architecture as surely as ever any preced- 
ing age or race whose characteristics are denominated a style. If 
one will observe the modeiii and it was attached to no ancient 
art, development of the chimney and the methods of ventilation 
and the leading parts they are playing in modern construction, 
the incipient stages of a new style in arehiteeture'may be noted. 
No century or no millenium, before development has reached a, 
climax in a style, ever made use of heating and ventilation as we 
are now doing. Combustion has never been known and appre- 
ciated as now. Fire is the royal element in civilization. The air 
current is the essence of life. 

To give this principle play we have gradually been develop- 
ing the chimney, in this more than in any other country, and a 
casual glance at any modern construction will quickly determine 
the forms that are slowing adapting themselves to this high de- 
gree of usefulness in air passages. And this is certainly giving or 
rather forcing a style upon us, as all preceding styles have been 
forced, wille nille. And this style is triumphantly American, and 
is well worthy of a strong-willed, independent and energetic peo- 
ple. 

These mere suggestions, each of which might well constitute 
a special theme in which interest could be excited and maintained 
very properly, leads up to the adoption of something American 
in ornament. Here, again, we go to the fields for our inspiration 
and our model, taking Nature as the universal basis. We have 
one great American plant — Indian corn, maize, which is not only 
a source of wealth in our product of two thousand millions of 
bushels per annum, but a true ornament in itself on every field 
that it covers from ocean to ocean. Our country possesses the 
famous Green Corn Belt, between parallels 39 and 43, 3,000 miles 
in extent. The lotus of the Egyptian, the acanthus of the Greek 
and the laurel of the Roman are as nothing to this most prolific 
and unparalleled of plants. 

This plant possesses unusual variety in its stalk, leaf, plume, 
silk, husk and ear, every part of which in form is intrinsically 
and essentially beautiful and capable of adoption extensively in 
both art and architecture. Nor does variety end in its form, its 
grace of line and its light suggestive movement, but it is most 
richly abounding in colors that refresh and cheer, the greens of 
summer and the gold of autumn, each in splendid variety and of 
astonishing delicacy. The fruit even affords still a field for ex- 
pansion, both in general form and in detail, while the shaded 
white of the white ear, the tinted red of the red ear, and the 
shaded and tinted yellow of the yellow ear, all contribute to 
infinite variety and immense possibility in ornament. 

We have had here and there a mere intimation that it might 
and some time could be adopted as a standard of ornament en- 
tirely worthy a great people. The columns in the vestibule of 
the Capitol at Washington, consisting of a group of stalks with 
a capital of partially husked ears exhibit the dormant power in 
the plant to give not only individuality, but beauty, and is the 
most daring attempt ever made toward forcing the issue. There 
are, besides, slight touches on ceilings, as in the Astor House 
rotunda, and occasionally it appears in dado or frieze, gener- 
ally as if overcome through fear and not pretending to assert 
its high and mettlesome quality. 

It is to be noted, however, also with special satisfaction that 
a certain Pennsylvania stove manufacturing establishment have 
adopted the plant as a basis and principle of ornament on heat- 
ing and cooking stoves. 

The individuality of the plant is suggestive, and may become 
inspiring. A proper stimulation to thought and labor on the sub- 
ject may well constitute a pleasant theme and arouse vigorous 
comment in the press ; or, indeed, a system of rewards for good 
conventional work might be made that would call out the talent 
of the land and give us a new development or rather a new adap- 
tation of one of Nature's most profound and brilliant forms — an 
adaptation that we might fittingly denominate "MAIZART" 
from this time forward. Who will offer the first award ? 



